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the picture of the mountain villages, widowed and crippled by the loss 
of their middle-aged and young men, is worth observing, and so is the 
account of economic conditions and prospects in that land of hotels and 
health-resorts ; in the chapter on Marseilles and Provence light is thrown 
upon the dark question of the behavior of the Fifteenth Corps of the 
French army, which was accused, in official reports, of bad conduct in 
the face of the enemy during the operations near Metz in August, 1914 ; 
the chapter on the Ardennes contains a significant account of the Ger- 
man effort to spread false information by means of the reptilian Gazette 
des Ardennes; the chapter on Normandy has at least the merit of de- 
scribing, and with no small degree of vivacity, the great British camp 
at Rouen. In so far as M. Alphaud was able to visit the sixteen prov- 
inces of France to which his chapters are consecrated, and was willing 
to relate what he saw with his own eyes and heard with his own ears, 
he has succeeded ; and it would be unfair not to admit that he has in this 
way preserved a score of anecdotes which deserve to be remembered — 
tales of heroic adventure by land and sea, and of sacrifice and inge- 
nuity at home. Even his pages of statistics, though incomplete and 
unsystematic, will probably have some value for students of history 
some day, because they give the numbers of German prisoners, of 
wounded French soldiers, of cattle and horses, of tons of provisions, 
etc., which were reckoned to be in certain provinces or districts when 
the chapters were written, though M. Alphaud seldom condescends to 
favor us with dates. 

Apart from these good points, the book is of little value. The style 
is affected and rhapsodical. Clearness, the prime virtue of French 
prose, has been abandoned in favor of an obscure, allusive, tortuous 
mannerism. The arrangement of material is equally unsatisfactory. 
Passages of reflection, none too profound, are thrust between pages of 
facts; eulogies on national worthies, chosen indiscriminately from any- 
where between the Crusades and the Third Republic, open and close 
many of the chapters. We could more easily spare them than the ten 
pages suppressed by the French censor, which apparently described the 
arrival of the American troops. 

George McLean Harper. 

War and Revolution in Russia, 1914.-191J. By General Basil 
Gourko, Chief of the Russian Imperial General Staff, Novem- 
ber, 1916-March, 1917, Commander-in-Chief of Western Armies, 
March, 1917-June, 1917. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1919. Pp. xv, 420. $4.00.) 

General Basil Gourko, who belongs to a family distinguished in 
Russian military annals, was a division commander of cavalry when the 
war broke out. As such he assisted in the first Russian invasion of East 
Prussia, and made a remarkable reconnoitring dash within and behind 
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the German lines as far as Allenstein, destroying the Prussian railroads 
and yet returning safely with his men to the Russian side. He had a 
supporting part in the ill-executed Russian advance into the Masurian 
Lake region and explains clearly the reasons for the tragic disaster at 
Tannenberg. For his strategic ability, his great good sense, his absolute 
justice to subordinates, and his noble ideals of discipline he was rapidly 
promoted on the Russian west front — commander of the Sixth Army 
Field Corps in the campaigns around Warsaw; of the Fifth Army at 
Dvinsk; commander of the northern front; in November, 1916, chief of 
the General Staff in place of Alexeiev; and finally in March, 1917, com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole Russian western front. 

Holding positions of such importance he is able to explain with 
authority how and why things were done which were only adumbrated 
in the newspaper despatches. This he does with the utmost frankness, 
simplicity, clearness, and insight, with often an occasional phrase which 
tells a whole story. He pictures the fine morale of the Russian troops 
at the beginning of the war, in spite of their great inferiority in equip- 
ment, their lack of supplies and supporting railroads, and their difficult 
strategic position between the pincers of the Germans in East Prussia 
and the Austrians in Galicia. He explains from time to time how the 
Russian and French fronts affected each other and how unsatisfactory 
during the early part of the war was the co-ordination between the two. 
He takes the reader behind the doors to hear the problems dealt with 
by the Inter-Ally Conference in Russia which Kitchener was setting 
forth to attend. He has in fact a delightful, simple way of taking the 
reader into his confidence, as if he were talking to a brother officer, in 
discussing all the moral, political, and military questions which he was 
called upon to settle. Without vanity, jealousy, or pettiness he bestows 
discriminating praise or blame without hesitation upon his subordinates 
or superiors. Even with such a blunderer as Samsonov, who was caught 
with two whole army corps by Hindenburg, he makes one sympathize: 

Caught in the ring, although the Germans did not know it, was 
General Samsonoff and his personal staff. Night fell. Samsonoff, ac- 
companied by five other staff officers, was guiding himself through the 
thick forest towards the Russian frontier. . . . Utter darkness surrounded 
them. The sounds of fighting died away, and all that could be heard 
was the trampling of the undergrowth and an occasional voice as the 
members of the little party called out to each other in order to keep 
close together. . . . General Samsonoff, who suffered from heart trouble, 
and found his breathing more and more difficult, lagged behind. There 
came a time when everybody had been called and all had answered but 
Samsonoff ... in the thick darkness a search was made for the missing 
general. It was fruitless . . . later an artilleryman related that he had 
seen General Samsonoff sitting alone in the forest. He had spoken to 
the general and together they had continued their way. But with every 
step Samsonoff grew more and more tired. Daylight came, and poor 
Samsonoff, feeling it quite impossible to move a step farther, sat down 
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on a hillock and ordered the soldier to make his escape without waiting 
for him. . . . Nobody will ever know the terrible gloom which must have 
entered the soul of General Samsonoff as he sat there on the ground, 
unable to drag one foot after the other. The bitterness of defeat was 
in his heart and no gleam of hope was visible for the future. Who 
knows that his weakened heart did not rebel under the strain of this 
awful misfortune and that General Samsonoff did not die, in the most 
literal sense, of a broken heart? (p. 77). 

General Gourko felt great loyalty to the tsar and gives a more favor- 
able picture of him than most writers. In view of his loyalty to the 
dynasty there is all the more significance in his criticisms and suspicions,, 
though very restrained, of the Empress Alexandra, of Rasputin, and of 
the whole disreputable crew with which they surrounded Nicholas II. 
After the tsar's abdication Gourko as commander-in-chief spent three 
months in an uphill fight to preserve discipline and morale in the Russian 
army. But the abolition of capital punishment, the election of officers,, 
the continual appearance of agitators from the Soviets, and the replace- 
ment of old and trusted officers by politicians was more than he could 
counteract. In May, 1917, as a last measure, he called a conference of 
the commanders-in-chief and with the threat of a collective resignation 
on their part tried to impress on Kerensky and the provisional govern- 
ment the necessity of taking serious measures to restore discipline. But 
his effort was useless. Not wishing to bear responsibility for acts of 
which he disapproved, Gourko desired to resign, but on June 5 was dis- 
missed. In August he was arrested on Kerensky's order and sent to the 
Prison of Peter and Paul, and a few weeks later he was expelled from 
Russia by way of Archangel as " a person dangerous to the Republic ". 

From General Gourko's whole narrative one gets the impression of 
high nobility of character, of a man who is every inch a soldier and a 
gentleman. Telling his story in the first person with vivid detail and 
soldierly simplicity, he presents not only a delightful military narrative, 
but also a semi-official statement of great historical value. It makes the 
strong impression which simple truth about great things will always 
make. He dedicates it to his wife; after three years at the Russian 
front and the anxious days during his imprisonment, she left Russia 
with him and at once entered as a voluntary sister of charity a French 
bandaging detachment; a German 10-inch shell falling among the med- 
ical staff caused her death. 

Sidney B. Fay. 



